the work of national liberation. In the last war it had been Eduard
Benes's brother, Vojta, who, as secretary of the Czechoslovak National
Council in America, did much of the organisational work. This time
his son, Bohus Benes, took up where his father had left off. Another
great leader in his own right was Jan Masaryk, the President-Liberator's
son. He went on an extensive lecture tour all over America, and was
greeted everywhere as the ambassador of Czechoslovak freedom.

Another ardent worker was Jan Masaryk's sister, Dr. Alice Masaryk,
President of the Czechoslovak Red Cross, on whom Pittsburgh
University conferred an honorary degree as " a symbol of good will
towards Czechoslovakia."

There are certain formalities which must not be neglected by a
statesman, even if everybody is awTare of their futility. Dr. Benes
fulfilled one such duty when he sent a protest against the invasion
of Czechoslovakia to the General Secretary of the League of Nations,
M. Joseph Avenol. In this note Dr. Benes stated:

"Although Czechoslovakia still exists legally, it is temporarily
under a regime of oppression and terrorism and deprived of every
opportunity to represent itself in Geneva and demand its rights.
I trust therefore that as the former President of the Czechoslovak
Republic, one who has worked in its name for seventeen years in the
League of Nations; one devoted to the idea of promoting and
strengthening international peace, and who has been elected President
of the Assembly and on several occasions President of the Council
of the League of Nations, I hope that I may be permitted to-day to
appeal to the Council to uphold the rights of the League.'*

This appeal from an exile to a shadow strikes a macabre note of
unreality. More realistic and fruitful was the step taken a few days
later, in the first week of April, 1939, when the great majority of
Czechoslovaks abroad, including some Slovak and Sudeten German
loyalists, approached Dr. BeneS with the request to assume leadership
in the struggle for the liberation of the country. Their appeal was
supported also by voices from Czechoslovakia proper. It was then
that Benes broke his silence in order to speak for the homeland whose
voice could no longer be heard. Replying to the delegates, he said:

** At your request I place; myself at the head of our independence
movement . . . Now that a fresh injustice has been perpetrated with
the military occupation of our country I am again free to speak and
to act.

" I ask you to stand firmly in complete harmonious unity and
co-operation, to disregard all partisanship, all religious, social and
other differences, and to remain united by the ideals of American
Democracy. In so doing you are backing the ideals of Czechoslovak
Democracy and freedom."
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